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convictions and the persistence to demonstrate by a 
careful analysis of the thought or by a mustering of the 
linguistic evidence. that a passage is corrupt, the publi- 
cation of his analysis may prove a definite contribu- 
tion to knowledge, even if his own solution fails to win 
approval. 

Professor Earle's contributions to textual criticism 
are in the main of the kind that clarify difficulties 
for others no less than for himself. His analyses are 
penetrating and the knowledge he brought to bear 
upon his problems extensive and accurate. He had 
decided leanings toward the Dutch school of criticism, 
but he was too strong in interpretation to wish to re- 
write his authors if he could interpret without 
alteration. This is not to say that he always held his 
hand from a text until every resource of interpretation 
had failed. One has the impression that he was 
disposed to publish his lucubrations with undue haste, 
and that he himself would have suppressed some of 
his critical notes had he permitted them to lie longer 
in his desk. But his methods were sound and his 
conclusions as a rule deserving of respectful considera- 
tion. Now and then he proposed an emendation 
of convincing felicity, and the ratio of his conjectures 
that will live to those that will go the way of most 
conjectures is, the reviewer is inclined to think, larger 
than falls to the lot of most critics. Our Sophocles 
and our Euripides will always bear the mark of the 
loving care which he bestowed on them. This he 
would himself have thought to be reward enough. 
Princeton University. EDWARD Capps. 
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The Classical Weekly 7. 188-190 contains a 
generous appreciation of Professor Friedrich Leo's 
Geschichte der Romischen Literatur I, and with it a 
brief note concerning the grievous loss which classical 
scholarship has suffered in the author's recent death. 
Professor Leo died suddenly January 15, 1914. His 
death was not otherwise noticed in the American 
journals which have fallen under my eye, and I there- 
fore refer to the extended review of the distinguished 
scholar's career which a Gottingen colleague, Professor 
Max Pohlenz, contributed to Number 5 of the Neue 
Jahrbucher fur das Klassiche Altertum, 1914. For 
the readers of The Classical Weekly Professor 
Ingersoll's discriminating notice of the Geschichte der 
Romischen Literatur forms an admirable characteri- 
zation of the scholar. The article by Pohlenz deals 
also with the man. I would add here some words 
about the scholar and the man, expressive of my 
personal debt to him. 

Twenty years ago, any one who passed the little 
park in front of the University Auditorium in Gottingen 
just before the 1 1 o'clock lecture would have been sure 
to notice, except in the worst possible weather, two 

•It is the settled policy of The Classical Weekly not to print 
obituary notices: selection among the dead may well prove little 
less invidious than selection among the living. Professor Fitch's 
notice of Friedrich Leo, however, is published here, partly for 
the light it throws on sound methods of teaching, partly for the 
reason advanced in its closing sentence. C. K. 



men walking up and down, engaged in deep conversa- 
tion. When the clock struck the quarter-hour they 
parted ; one turned homeward, the other to his lecture- 
room. They were Wilamowitz and Leo, colleagues 
and intimate friends. That which the casual observer 
saw had its counterpart in the intellectual realm. 
The two men not only walked and talked together 
but worked together in perfect harmony, each sup- 
plementing the other. It was a form of cooperation 
which made itself felt most beneficially. Not to men- 
tion other ways, it gave body to a definite doctrine as 
to what true University work is. The center of their 
University labor was not the lecture-room but the 
seminary table. Not what has the student received 
but what can he do, was the question. Leo as con- 
ductor of a seminary was a most stimulating teacher. 
His mind had a diamond edge; it dealt at its best 
with the hardest substances. He was not as patient 
as Wilamowitz, who was wont to give his colts free 
rein, so long as they were neither pretentious nor 
stupid. Leo's method was more direct: he did not 
always wait for us to hang ourselves with our own rope, 
but often brought us up with a sharp turn. He was 
a rare intellectual guide. The clarity and precision 
of his mind were eminently in evidence in the close 
critical work of the seminary. Textual criticism in 
his hands had something exhilarating about it. Woe 
be to the man who failed to respect the boundary 
between recensio and emendatio, and who proceeded to 
deal with the latter before he had settled the former. 
One who had followed Leo's discussion of a textual 
difficulty could well agree with Ritschl — if it was 
Ritschl — who termed the ability to constitute a text 
"die Krone der Philologie". We were as men standing 
in an open plain, with the earth beneath our feet and 
the sky above. We had the facts, the laws of language 
and the laws of thought. There was no other authority 
to be regarded in taking one's reckoning. One day 
after a seminary thesis had been tested and found 
wanting Leo said by way of recognition at the end: 
sed laudabile est dubitare. This was skepsis in its 
primary sense; for Leo's method did not promote 
mere brilliancy without regard to soundness. It 
was rather the embodiment of the Socratic maxim: 
talk not of who said it but whether it is true. 

No scholar needs to be told that Professor Leo 
was as much a master in the larger work of interpreta- 
tion as in the technical work of criticism. He loved 
to know and to determine ; but the impulse to formulate 
and communicate was equally strong. Students 
did not know him familiarly, but he always welcomed 
the advances of the serious student. His lectures 
abounded with clear-cut generalizations that unified 
our thinking and sent us on our way with joy. 

I write this much from a feeling of deep personal 
indebtedness to Professor Leo; and I write partly be- 
cause it is well for us to recall in these days of con- 
fusion and passion the hospitality which many an 
American has enjoyed in the German Universities. 
Hamilton College. EDWARD FlTCH. 



